MARK   TWAIN
in the earlier part of the tour that Mark Twain
took his walking tour in Germany and Switzer-
land with Twitchell, immortalized as A Tramp
Abroad, in which Twitchell is cast for the part
of * Harris.' It goes without saying that the
book is not as good as the Innocents. No one
can be born twice. But the book is the real
thing, and parts of it are inimitable: the
vividness of the word-pictures, the tourists,
the waiters, the Alpine climbing, the incidents
of history, the excursions into facts and, above
all, the play of an interesting mind that
illuminates everything that it touches. Mark
Twain could do this kind of thing as no one
else.
Here begins also his inexhaustible interest
in the German language, a source of mingled
wonder, fascination and annoyance. The
family set themselves to learn German. Having
had no schooling, linguistic study was a novelty
to Mark Twain. He could take as much fun
out of the interminable German nouns and the
inverted sentences as a schoolboy out of parody
of Latin. Later on, in his King Arthur book,
when he wants words to use as magic spells
he finds them in such glorious compounds as
Constantinopolitanischerdudelsackmackersgesellsckaft,
a much more imposing compound than the